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Professor of Logic and Ontology in the iHissouri Province 
Collegium Maximum, who died on Christmas night, - to the 
inspiring teacher, the keen thinker, the sympathetic 
Spiritual advisor, and the uncompromising optimist, the 
friend and supporter of our literary venvure, who had so 
much at heart the larger interests of Scholasticism, -- 
this fourth anniversary number of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN 
is dedicated, - with sentiments of deepest regret at our 
own and American Scholasticism's loss, but vith a prayer 
that, - enriched by the inspiriting example of his life, 
and his counsels, - we may prove ourselves worthy of the 
leadership ne gave us. 
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A 'FORUM' FOR SCHOLASTICISM 


Where shall we be most 
posular consumption? Not in books, Lg 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPERS', CENTURY, SCRIBNDRS', and FORUM. When we urge the 
popularization of Scholasticism, de we not think of the college graduates, 
professional men, PSN ERE Jou ‘nalists, and other literary folk, rather than 
the much telked of 'man in the strest'? If such is the case, it is through 
the magazines mentioned re can make our most effective appeal. 


ffective in writing Scholasticism for the 
but in the higher class magazines, THE 


To single out one of these, FCRUM offers opportunities that are simply 
crying to be made use of. Any Scholastic with a good deal of experience and 
a fair style would have his articles published in FORUM, which seems to be al- 
ways looking for Catholic champions. It has mcre than enough on the other 
side of any question it debates. Witness the welcome accorded Father Martin 
Scott's contributions on the more purely religiaus issues, Michael Williams' 
article, The Roman Catholic Church, and Father John A. Ryan's debate on birth 
control in the October number. 


But even for humbler warriors than these opportunities are not lacking. 
In each number of FORUM there is a definition contest that in the past has in- 
cluded such words-as: Ideals, Instinct, and Truth, in addition to Common Sense; 
and Bunks The first prize winner defined truth as: “That which temporarily 
has the appearance of permanence”. "Truth is that unique symbolism of experi- 
ence of phenomena that possesses the maximum of accuracy’ won third prize. 
Would not a Scholastic definition decked owt in appropriate literary apparel 
Stand a chance here? 


A debs.te on the alleged incompatibility of Religion and Science between 
Janes Henry Leuba, psychologist and student of religion, and J. Arthur Thomson, 
eminent scientist,appeared in the September issue. Neither in the debate, nor 
in the voluminous correspondence printed in the following number was the real 
solution even hinted at, except in one small sentence in a letter, put in al- 
most by accident it seems, "My spirituality can conceive of no conflict betwee 
the Creator and what he has created. Por the most part, half-truths, or unphul 
osophic conclusions dram from scientific data are hurled at some vague thing 
conceived as Religion, while vhe cefendents of the latter almost invariably 
take up the false stand that religion dwells in the realm of feeling or esth- 
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etic appreciation only, having nothing to do with intellectual truth. 


—< 


Why does not some clear headed Scholastic occasionally send in at least 
a letter so that the truth may get a hearing? To prevent having one's thought 
dismissed unpondered as "obscurantist", one would probably have to avoid plead- 
ing ex professo as a Scholastic. But a persistent use of the opportunities 
open in these magazines would do more to popularize Scholasticism than a dozen 
books ,welcome as these latter would be. 
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ALO ADMERN ALS | eAipo lodist fAilesoprer 


By Raymond Je Gray 
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latter heif of the eighteenth century - had 
brought relizion into pitiable discredit. Wath 
the restosrtion-of the monerchy come a reac- 
tion ageinst the materialism ani sensualism 

of the previous eooch, and this reaction mnan- 
ifested itself in Germany in the heroic ef- 
forts of Scnlsiermacher and Hegel to rescue 

| Protesventism irom thes tottering social struc- 
{ ture upon which it hed so heavily depended. 

| In France writers like Cheteeubricnd and de 
| 
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ademy covering “The Cat ae 
Movement in France(1830-1859! 
and the uke of de La-1i 
mennais” 


the system of the Medieval 
Schoclmen seems responsible 
for the contempt in which he 
he*d Scholasticism, and in- 
directly for the vagaries of 
his own philosophy, and the 
ultimate shipwreck of his | 
| 
i 
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Meistre, philosovhers like de Bonald, dreameu 
not only of orrnging Catholicism beck to the 

hizh esteem it once heid in the minds of tho 

learned, but hoped to meke the Church the sa- 
vyior of the New urope. Into tnis ambitious 

ee scheme no one entered with more enthusiasm t- 
than a young convert from rationalism - Felicite de Lammenngs. 
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In the ieee fervor of his conversion he had given himself to the 
stuay of ascetic theology, had become a priest, Bae neving discovered within him- 
Bolt ao teloent for mong cc! had set his heart on becoming a great defendzr of the 
Church. Tormented by doubts as he had been for yeers, he naturally began his a- 
pologetics with the probiem of certitude. Once that problem was solved, he be- 
lioved it would bo easy to win over the cgnostics of his time to a belief in Ca- 
tholicism. However, ho himself was subject to much Ciscourcgement, end it was 
only with tne continucd sympathy of some of his intimete friends - all priests - 
tieteiuelol7, No decided to attack the most ravipant evil of the-tinie — religvoug 
indifferentism. 
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The result wes his fcmous "Essai sur l‘indiiforence en matisre de 
religion". This was c powerful onset cgcinst tho three types of inditforontism 
then provelent: 1) tnose who socing in religion nothing but « politiccl institu 
tion thought it necessary only for the masses; 2) those who admitted the neces- 
sity of religion for «11 mon, but rejected revolotion; 3) those who recognizod 
the nocessity of a rovosled r3iigion, but thougnt it pertiissible to reject all 
tho truths of thet r3ligion with the cxcoption of a few fundementcl doctrines. 
Tho "Essai" hed an unprecedented success. "While open, no doub}, fo criticisn 
in the developmont of its ideas and the force of somo of tno arguments omployod, 
the "Essai" brought to Catholic apologetics « niy strongth end brilliancy, and 
nt once commended public attention. Not content with a defonsive attitude in 
prosenco of incredulity, it ottccks the onumy boldly, supported by all the ro- 
sources of diclectic, invective, irony and vloquence." (Cath. bncys). © The clorzy 
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and educated Catholic laymen were auick to manifest their enthusiasm on its appear- 
are@. They compared the young writer to Pascal and Bossuet. Over 40,000 copies of 
+he Essai were scld in a few weeks; it was translated into a number of foreign 
languages, Finally it had a higher merit; it was the cause of several important 
ecnversionSe 

He was convinced that the old apologists, in order to combat the en- 
emies of Christianity, had made a mistake in piecing themselves on the ground of 
puece reason.» The problem of certitude still troubled him- In looking about for a 
manner of retoaving that probiem, he had come across the writings of a Catholic 
statesman and philosopher cf the time, the vicombe de Bonald. The latter solved 
the preblem of certitude by suppressing it- To de Lammenais that apreered a new 
wey of meeting the rationalists - deny their premises; human certitude had not its 
uitimate support in reason but in feiche The experience of the race as well as 
that of the child is that men believe any number of things before they begin to 
reason about them. They accept them on authority, on the universal authority of 
mankind. 


In 1820 de Lammenais published a second volume of the Essai in which 
he explained his epistemology. In 1€23 he added a third and fourth vo.vme, giving 
some space to the application of his ideas to the existing social and religious 
order. It was his contention that the individual could oniy attain to certitude 
and usefulness by contact with the mass of mankind; that whatever the majority of 
the human race held was so certain as to be undeniable; that since the greater 
number of thinking méen-had accepted Christianity as tho-true religion, every indiv-— 
idual, under pain of ostracism, must submit to that religion. 


Of course this part of the Essai, far from evoking the applause that 
the first volume had aroused, caused the new philosophy to be discussed with some 
vehemencee De Lammenais had 2 positive disdain for the traditional philosophy of 
the schools (which, by the way, he hed never made hims2lf master of), and he was 
not slow to manifest his feeling on this subject. His opinions, violently assailed 
in some quarters, were defended in others. Meanwhile he continued to elaborate his 
svstem until gradually he produced » new and complete method of explaining the 
universe. A great French authority informs us that although the elements of that 
method were not original with de Lammenais, yet the ideas it contains are magnif- 
icent and interesting. Its “eminent merit," ho says, "lies particularly in the 
fact that it is almost the only attempt at a general philosophical synthesis that 
our country can boast of... An ontology, a theology, a cosmology, an esthetic, a 
philosophy of the sciences; such are the different parts of this masterful under- 
taking." (Paul Janet, La Philosophie de Lammenais 1890, pp. 101-103) 


ee 
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Lack of spxce Will not permit us to give a complete description of 
de Lammenais' philosophy. “e shall limit ourselves to a bricf exposé of some of 
its fundamental principles. De Lammenais contended that faith precedes renrson: in 
other words in order to humiliote the human reason he made it dependent upon 
faith, which ultim*tely received its authority from a divine but natural revelat- 
ion. The truth of this he undertook to prove both from history and experience. &s 
a4 second premise in his argumentation ho concluded that the philosopher GieG wat he 
isolated thinker) has no right to contradict what the general resson of mankind 
believes or has ever believod. But the first article of the creed to which mon 
commonly give their assent is, "I believe in God, creator of the universe, dis- 
tinct from Him and united to Him." This first article of faith “enclosos in its 
complex unity the infinite and th. finite, God and “that is not God, the nocossarv 
cause of evorything that is, .nd the offect eurnating from that cause, the Greater 
and the creation." Therefore wo have oxcluded at éne and the same time "both 
Sceptisism, which rosults in the nesxtion of everything, and Paontheism, which 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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SHY STOCISM WON THE ROMAN: 


By Frank Js Moellering 
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the attention and ultimately von the adhesion of the most 


thoughtfal Romans? 
Mre Moellering traces this, first, to Stoicism's appeal 
to the Roman religiovs sense, and, ae Sy to the Roman 
} character ktself. Aeneas, he believes, is the very embodiment 
} of Roman Stoicism. \ 
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vs 
ie hilososhy first came to Rore in the wake of Gresk literature, art, and 
science. But it encountered strong opposition. “fnile ever ready as a nation to adovot 
foreign methods end customs, in the systems of yxhilosophy, the practical Roman 
saw but an ethereal panoremaof dwarfs end dreams. However, we know hin to have been 
religious, and if philosoohy could be made to hariionize with and assist the orimi- 
tive religion of the “numine,‘ it could assure itself of nermanency. Thus it becomes 
noteworthy, tnat upon its inception at Rome, philosophy was et. once applied as the 
test of religion, and out of philosophy sprang the religious thought of the eupire. 
In Roman tnought, unlike tne Gresk, vhilosophy and religion were fused. Since this 
relation is peculiar to Roman phiiosophy, it seems advisable to sketch it here 
briefly in its beginuings, and leave the treatment of its final development to 
later on in this study. 


in the early days of Rome, the religion consisted of what anthrovolo- 
gists know as animism, that is, the recognition of the presence of spirite. At that 
time, svirits were regarded as localized: eacn had its sphere within which it exer- 
cised its wil. The Latins called it “numen,' and the best translation into. English 
seems to be "will," suggesting that the divine being was a spirit with will-power. 
They were not as yet developed or anthropomorphic gods, as those of the Greeks. 
And, waile their functions were denoisd by adjectival nemes, such as, Siivanus, 
Neptunus, Portunus, etc., tneir number was large, cvrresponcing. to particular needs. 


“4th the growth of the city-state, religion changed rapidly. The old 
Numina came to be considered as anthropomoryhic, and the process was completed by 
their identification, one ty one, with the gods of tne Olympian nierarchy. This 
was due principally to literature where the p ee Roman religion was immersed 
in the new Graoco-Roman mvtnology. As a result, ere soread over the nation a | 
wave of profound scepticism, wnicn, thoucn, opicily raligious., influsneed all fair- 
minded individuals to go in searcn for a taucher, a new "way of life." Philosophy 
suvplied the want for educated § and uneducated allie. 
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With characteristic dislike of abstract speculation, the Roman think- 
ers showed from the first a marked preference for ethics. This field offered them 


a “way of life’ which philosophy had promised them, but at the expense of ia Dash 
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tive religion. Lucretius’ De Rerum Netura has for its theme the freeing of men's 
minds from superstiticus terror of divine interference in this world (and-of) puniesiis 

: ; he ee. ee a ee ; : 
ment in the next, though the work is generally regardoa as a magnificent treatise 
on fp ysics. Cicero in the great bulk of his philosophic writings is ethical or 
reli ious. 


However, the attitude teken by the practical Romans was less a search 
for an ethical theory than for an ideai type of character. Stoicism, supreme 
amenes rivals, offered the solution. The etiiigs of the academics was not positive, 
and the Epicurean theory of a tranquil existence untroubled py pains of body or 
cares of life remained at best an ideal of the mind. The real Epicurean idea was 
pitched too hizh for the Romans, and its watchvord "pleasure" was soon interpreted 
in & baser sense. 

On she other hand, Horace's "kex Eris” is the promised reward of Stoic- 
ism. How could Roman thought fail to be influenced by such theories as, "Virtue is 
knowledge, and the wisd mén therefore can not err," and, “Virtue is to live in ac- 
cordance with nature, to obey the divine instinct imelanted in us at birth." Such 
concepts came to guide Roman jvricprudence and legisiation, and, if so, they have 
guided those of Hurope. 


sect 


Because the Store ideal was so happily suited to the Roman temp eras 
ment, philosophy became ‘a real force in Rome, an effective way ot lafe.seiiiert acum, 
perhaps, the most significant feature of some's work in philosophy. The old Roman 
virtues of "gravitas" and "“pietas"” harmonized benutifully with the chiracteristics 
of Stoicism. The ancient Romans,were, indeed, called "unconscious Stoics." Panae-= 
tius claims for Steicism the power to train the scholar, the gentleman, and’ the 
statesman. He admits external goods worthy of pursuit if in@aecord with virtue. 
Horace traces 2 picture of 2 Romanized Stoic in the patriotic: fPorcipude wr mer 
lus. Seneca formed the picture of his ideal Roman bir selections of traits and prin- 
ciples from almost any philosopher that was available. To the modern world this 
ideal was conveyed by the Roman "Lives" of Plutarch, an iaportant book in the educa- 
tional systems of Europe, and the inspiration to Shakespeure's Roman plays. 


It was this .ttitude of the Romans which placed the attainment of a 
philosophic ideal within the capacity of the -vernge mon, ond mide it a living 
power among individuals and the state. Stoicism hed really become a wav of life for 
alts Thoven widely 3 
Aurelius among its followers. The actual ideal of Stoicism was thus bound to live 
on. Who will deny the svoic elenont in Christianity? Tarsus, St. Paul's birthpleces 
was a stronghold of Stoisism, and we trace the influence of moral Stoicism in his 
"endurance," "fortitude," “temperance,” and in the Christian warrior armed with the 
"whole armor of God." Some of the finast traits of medieval chivalry can be traced 
back in some measure to Stoic influence. The esteem accorded in all tines of Chriss 
tianity to virtues often termed "Stoic" has not diminished at the present time. 

The practice of fortitude and indifference to pain and sorrow still say men's 
minds. The late war brought out this fact strongly. And it would be difficult to 
say that our football heroes evoke less admiration than the Roman pladrators of tne 
amphitheatre. Roman Stoicism with its Stoic ideal or goodness and strength has cer- 
tainly survived, and for tis reason, Seneca and Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius may 
still speak to us. 


separated in socal posision, Brsctetus found place mt Mered= 
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(Continued on page 65) 
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| iF ather BRelipérch cailisd cur attention to this rather remarkable 
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a inscance cf the de*euse of Scholastic principles by a non-Schol- 


| astice It is by Ju1ed Sparks Moore in Science, Sept. Oy Vets 
| and was reprinted in the &t: Xevier Athenseum for November last. | 
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. 2 | cthing is more to be desired in the world of scholarship to-day than a sym- 
i») | pathetic understanding between philosophers and scientists, Different as 
~~" are their proolems and their points of view, their tasks are vitally inter- 
related; and it is in the hope of promoting in some degree at least the necessary 
rapproachement that these lines are written. 


The aim of every scientist, as I should conceive it, is to understand as 
intimately and in as great detail as possible some limited portion of our vast 
universe: the aim of the philosopher, on the other hand, is, not to fill out the 
g2ps in seientific knowledge as it stands to-day, but to understand the facts 
thet the particular sciences have revealed in their relation to all that is, to 
see things in the light of the whole. Being finite, no human thinker would dare 
pretend that this "synoptic view" can ever be more than the merest glimpse; but 
it is his heps that some such glimpse may be attained, nevertheless, however dis- 
torted in time and space that glimpse may bee 


The astronomer, the physicist and the chemist, in their various ways, are 
interested in the compcsition of matter, the laws of energy anc the structure of 
the material universe; the biologist seeks to understand the structure and activi- 
ties of organisms, the conditions which make life possi»vle and the laws of its 
evolution; the psychologist, ‘rhen he remains within his proper field, examines in 
a precisely analogous fashion into the phonomena of the humen (and animal) mind, 
with a view to analyzing and classifying these and formulating the laws of their 
succession and correlation. In. cultivating their respective ficids, the piysical 
scientist definitely excludes vital phenomena and the whole reaim of animal or 
human mentality from considerntion; the bidogist ignores the laws of son-liying 
matter and, together with the physicist, disregards the influence of conscious- 
ness; and the phychologist concerns himself with those matters which both groups 
of his fellow-workers purposely and properly neglect. Moreover, in each of 
these domains the scientific investigator restricts himself to the question of 
how matter, life and mind, respectively, work----he does not inquire into their 
Snherent nature, and still less into their relationships as p»rts of one great 
But whut is matter ? What is life? What is mind? What is the place 


. 


Realitye 7 
of mind in physical nature? How are the truths of the various sciences to be uni- 


fied into a great world-view? These are all questions over ane above the Se ee 
programs of any one science: they are LN SAO Fe meta-biological, and meta- 

P ; Fir ; j ; 
psychological questions. As for God, "I have no interest in that hypothesis, 


says science--and quite properly 80; but if the follower of Science is & man AS 
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well as a scientist he has an ineradicable interest in God which only philosophy 
can intellectually (I do not say emotionally or practically) satisfy. And the 
great and to many personsabsorbing questions of the correlation of religion and 
science is also a distinctively philosophical probleme 


Again, philosophy ind the sciences seem to differ fundamentally in their 
attitudes tow2rd the vorlde The attitude of the scientist is a detached, dis- 
inverested, impersonal one: he wishes to know what are the facts about the world, 
guite regardless of their positive or negative vaiue to himself or to other men; 
and he sets forth as his ideal the explanntion, or at least correlation, of these 
facts in terms of the &ll-comprehending principle of causality, and in exclusion 
of any question of ends or purposes. But the philosopuer is supremely interest- 
ed in those very things which the scientist for his ovm purpose intentionally ig- 
nores: his paramount concern is that very “roenlm of ends" or of values which is 
quite properly t.boo to the scientist. From this standpoint, the contention of 
many present-dxy scholirs that ethics should be treated 2s an inductive science, 
"the natural history of gcodness," is 2 complete perversion of the true plice of 
moral philosophy in the genor2] scheme of things. That there vs “a7 plicestor 
"ethology", the science of character as Mill proposed it, and for the "history 
of mor2l ideas" in Testermarck's phrase, there can be no doubt; but the former 
of these is a branch of psychology, 2nd the latter a division of history, snd 
both of them are scientific and so non~-philosophical disciplines. The subject- 
master of othics as moral philosophy is the nature of the good 1s the supreme 
end of conduct, for as that of philosophical logic is truth, and of esthetics jis 
beauty--the value and validity of moral ideas, not merely their existence or even 
their evolutionary development. 


Then we consider religion, which is so closely interrelated with science on 
the one hand, and philosophy, on the other, a quite different situation confronts 
use Ethics is, indeed, a system of ideas, und so conceivably amenable to scien- 
tific treatment; and perhaps the same might even be said of theology, regarded as 
a theory of God and our relation to Him. But religion is not a system of ideas, 
religion is not theology, religion is not a theorv about life or about God or 
about our relation to Him: . religion is life, it is our relation to God. Phil= 
osophy, as has been said, may intellectually satisfy man's yearnings for the in- 
finite, und attempt to set forth the relation between the truths of science and 
the tnuths underlying religion; but let us avoid confusing these purely intellect- 
ual endeavors vith the living practical reality: 


Finally, careful reflection over wh t has gone before should, it would seem, 
inevitably impel the reader to the conclusion ‘hich leads in the first place to 
the writing of what has been here written, namely, that philosophy and the scien- 
ces, far from being enemies, rivals or even strangers, are inextricably inter- 
dependent. To science the philosopher must go for the facts he wishes to co- 
rrelate, interpret and evolu te: no longer can one hope to obtain the data for 
philosophical investigation from the depths of his o-™m inner consciousness, but 
at every step the philosopher is dependent on whit science has accomplished thru 
the uso of its owm empirical %nd analytical methods. Mctaphysics is dependent 
on the work of the physicist, the biologist and the psychologist; esthetics, 
ethics and the philosophy of religion are dependent on the investigations of the 
psychologist and the historian; and so with the other philosophical disciplines. 
But there is another side to the picture also; for if the scientist contributes 
the materials for the philosopher to work upon, equally true is it thet philos- 
opher has something to contribute to the scientist which may be to him in his 
wider-reiching human noture of cqual value, namely, breadth of interest and the 


(Continued on pare 64.) 
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ENTROPY « ENO + LIFE 


FACE OEE 


By Bernard J. Wuellner 
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aie) ee HB scholastic mind does note shrink 
rp | his second and con-_ }!! f ‘i from this dead world which the pro- 
4 cluding article of Mr.ili Apex ia cess cf entropy, as we have describ- 
Gietincrlseceriesive=s! fais, ed it, is bringing; the recognition 
counts various attempts on | icxmzecus:] of a personal God and a responsible 
the part of naturalistic l soul shut out any sense of horror. But rank 
philosophers and some enamel materialists, pantheists, evolutionists, - call 
ent physicists to solve the them what you like, - shun entropy as the crum- 
riddle of entropy. bling of all their hopes and the wrecking of all 
their systems. They are in consequence cease- 
lessly busy to discover in our universe some 
means of warding off this state of completely 
degraded energy; they seek some pump to re- 
plenish or some salvation to reclaim the vaga- 
bond forces of mattere Will energy like the 
spools of a typevriter automatically reverse 
its present course? 


They have so far been }! 
unsuccessful. The solutions 
of Johnstone, Maeterlinck, 
berrson,sTaeckei;e Lod=¢., 
and MacMillan are cited. 


entropy is solved, the need 
of a Creator remains as 
strong as before. 


Of course, the postulate that what 
is true of the solar system is not true clse- 
where in the heavens opens up an easy escape 
for those who reject entropy.e But few philoso- 
phers or scisntists make such a supposition in their proposals for cosmic rejuv- 
enatkone We say that this single harmonized universe is not a perpetual motion 
machine as far as our imowludge extends. Adversxrics are quick to sense the 
conditioned nature of such certitude, and they rightly argue that although we 
know of nothing indicating the perpetuity of the vorid, a more complete know- 
ledge may make evident some means of resuyrecting the dwindling powers of naturce 
And we haston to admit with thom that science is still a very superficial school- 
boy, and that those cxperimental principles on which entropy rests may perhaps 
be some day negatived by hitherto unknowm or unrecognized facts. 


| 
{ 
{ 
Of course, even if | 
1 
} 
i 


Even so, a consideration of the clrims of such opponents indic tea 
that facinating but fanciful conjecture shows them their only release from so 
ignoble a thing 2s a lifeless world. To be sure, not a few do not deign to 
explain away entropye The world is eternale - why worry about the method when 
you know that it simply must be restored? That attitude is like the child's 
confidente in the beantv of Santa Claus when papa has lost his whole fortune 


and credit. ‘We should limit our attention to more respectable advocates of an 


eternal world. 


Windle quotes Johnstone's "Philosophy of Biology" for its discussion 
of our topice Johristone after candidly admitting that entropy is inevitable, 
continues, "Yet we are certain that it is not universally true. For there must 
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have always been an universe - at least our intellect is incapable of conceiving 
beginninge If we suppose a beginning, an unconditioned creation, at once we 


leap from science into the rankest of metaphysics.” That is cheap scorn to which 


we .1ay answer unabashed that we prefer metaphysics to a surrender of reasony 


Maeterlinck suggests that some day man may be so completely the 
master of matter that he will be able to steer this little world whithersoever 
and howsoever he pleases much as a child directs his sled. 


Bergson, similariy, vehemently asserts this absolute potency of 
mind over matter. When the race wiil have perfected its evolution, it will be 
able to defy, invert, and convert physical laws. Among other ingredients, such 
notions imply that man is a part of God, the Prime Mover and Omniscient Lord of 
creatione 


Next we read the naive advice to collect little radium suns here 
and there so that when the enevitable comes we may get our heat from this radio- 
active energye Much might be said here; yet clearly even if we were able to 
mine sufficient radioactive matter, even this energy in its turn will be dis- 
sipated. We are but postponing the much feared end. Well then, let us dwell 
inside the earth's crust as the ancient troglodytes. But in that day of total 
rigidity, the whole earth will have fallen to a uniformly low temperature. 
Further, as volume 6 of The Book of Popular Science says, why be warm if we hawe 
nothing to eat? 


Again, the paralyzed world which we approach is to some a repugnant 
concept. Why? Because end supposes dependence and creatione But bias has 
strayed far when it beholds repugnance in a concept which is the only view that 
does not do violence to our intellect. 


Weighty scientific defenses are occasionally offered. Haeckel, 
among others, bethought himself of a periodic renewal of the earth in something 
of the style of Laplace cosmogony.e Matter would disrupt into cosmic dust, 
would reassemble into radiant nebulae, new rotation would come about, and thus, 
a reborn, or a prime universe would arise. Behind that concept is an avalanche 
of hypotheses and an utter disregard of the laws of heat and energy. 


In the modern forefront of those who present scientific solutions 
stand Arrhenius, a Swedish astronomer, Walter Nernst of Berlin University, Prof. 
William D. Mac Millan of Chicago University, and "the grand old man", Sir Oliver 
Lodgee Nernst in 1921 reviewed the known theories about the rebuliding of the 
world's energies, pronounced them all worthless, and proceeded to advance an 
explanation of his wm. Scholastic texts on cosmology have discussed his view 
as well as that of Arrhenius. In general, they must be rejected as forced hypo- 
theses vithout supporting fact. It will be more profitable here to consider the 
views of Prof. Mac Millan and of Sir Oliver Lodge’. 


The Astrophysical Journal for 1925 and the May and July, 1926, 
issues of The Scientific American give us diredt access to Prof. Mac Millan's 
own exposition. He claims that his theories are suggested by the Chamberlin- 


Moulton concept of the origin of ths solar system; and he maintains a full accord 


with that view. To his mind some recent experiments of Prof. Millikan on elec- 
trons confirm his theorys Mac Millan himself explicitly admits that he is 
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making some postulates on a big scale. His attitude is illuminating. "Atoms", 
he says, "are certainly being evclved somewhere:” That magic word "certainly". 
Why? Because after years of reditation it has become to him more and more incon- 
ceisable even against evidence thet the world should run out of power. Again 

we cead, "Assuming, as I have done, that atonic degeneration is the source of 
stellar energies, then, in accordance with this postulate, regeneration is cer- 
tainly going on somewhere." You must curt leng before you find the logical nexus 
between the assumption and tre conclusion. The nebulae, he believes, shine by 
radiating ot atoms which the suare cellect; the etars shine oy breaking dowm 
these collected atoms. Is would be strange if in the world of space some of 
these atoms would not miss the stars. Or do the svars really collect the atoms? 
And where is the cosmic machinery to build up the atoms arter the stars have dis- 
integrated them? 


Lodge is reported to have caused a sensation at the 1927 meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science by his presentation 
of his cosmogonye As reported in the Science News-Letter this veteran physic- 
ist believes that the universe is a "going concern, not yet run down, perhaps 
not destined to run dow." ‘Jie are grateful for the word "perhaps" and "prob- 
ably" used elsewhere. It's just the old, old story of burrowing into a hole 
in order to escape from the sensible and beautiful idea of a generous, creative 
Gode Sir Oliver scems to eabrace the solution of another famous physicist. 
"Yes, it (the universe) could be wound up agains An Intelligence would do the 
windinge Clerk Maxwell imagined an intelligence contrivance whereby quick mole- 
cules could be sorted out from slow ones. Thus one chamber or compartment of 
an apparatus could be made hot and another cold without the expenditure of any 
energy.e" Just a chance, a wild random guesse And again, we can safely deny 
that any intelligence can invent or operate so elaborate a device unless that 
Intelligence is the creative intelligence of God. Is the rim of the universe 
or some other part equipped with such machinery? To say "No" is too secure a 
hazarde Such suppositions resemble highly developed fairy tales, reckless, 
cock-sure, and hoodwinking. 


The question whether the world could be a perpetual motion machine 
can be answered on no a priori ground. The erin of the Yord is not shortened. 
There is no particular reason why @ right thinking man should suppose that the 
world itself has such a capacity to reconstitute itself. Perhaps deep within 
some of the vastest stars under the enormous gravitational and other stress there 
existing, atoms may even not be being broken dovm, being completely ionized, 
and being forced by stupendous pressure to lose their identity and to coalesce 
into giant radioactive atoms such as those which existed when the world's activ- 
ity was younge True, - perhaps; Ir thet is the method whereby neture forms atomse 
Even if this be so, even if gravity is eternal, it remains dowbtful whebher the 
process of rebuilding is keeping pace with that of disintegratione 


Restless scionce may make many discoveries; but it can scarcely hope 
to give a complete experimental answer to all the laws of the universe: and it 
gives little promise of being able to tour the universe ‘vith teléscope or ether- 
locomotive so that all the hidden corners and obscure processes of the skies may 
be catalogued. At present entropy is a fact to all who do not commit themselves 
to fantastic shifts. But were the world able to renew itself eternally, the 
need of a Creator would still remain, the argument from design would OES 
strengthened, and the soul would still be responsible to Him Who says, I am the 


Lord, thy God." 
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HAPPINESS, by Wiiliam Lycn phe lp pie & COs 
Lev by Jon Te Neue iiss fH 


ILLTAM Lyon Fhelys has crystailized in his latest book, a lengthy essay, 
his joyous philosophy cf life. kyvee since reading his fires “book, ic 
fchool and College,’ we wsre full of eager anticipation of another book 

from his pen. We enjoyed his writings for their characteristic spirit of 
happiness, and high literary guaiity. Now when he wrttes a book, entitled Happiness, 
we may well be perinitted to shout fcr joy. In the small amount of literature on 
happiness at the disposal of the world there is always more than enough room for 
animadversions on the subjeot by such a perscnality as William Lyons FPheipse We 
consider his little beok a notable contribution to the task cf making the world 
happier. In the definition of Happiness piven 1s contained the very essence od. 
happiness. Few other writers in cur estimation could write so weli about happiness, 
for the reason that they do not possess it. Nemo dat quod non habete William Lyons 
Pielpsscen, give ib outs secavce Ne hac ac. 


The one desideratum of life is happinesse Men spend busy, toiling days 
to get the wherewith to enyiov themseives more. Their very work requires enthusissm 
to make it truly successful. arter the hard work of the day, they devote the remain- 
der to enjoying themselves witnout restriction. The thoughtless man makes his satis- 
faction consist in the thing most extraneous to his innermost self. The satisfaction 
of the thoughtful man is found beth within end without. Yet even the thoughtful 
man will admit that he finds ieast happiness in self-contemplation. He must, some- 
what like the thoughtless man, ever let his mand roam. Keats expressed the thought 
very well: 

“Ever let the fancz roam, 
Pleasure never is at hone." 


The man who entertains the most interesting thoughts is, according to 
William Lyon Phelps, the happiest man. The author recornizes tne fact that most 
people flee from thought, the one true source cf happiness. He also quotes a college 
president: "The happiest person is the person who thinks the most interesting 
thoughts." Surely if a persen completely adjusts himself to this definition he crill 
be happy. Such a person, according to the author, will naver be disillusioned or 
Sophisticated. He will not make money happiness. The advent of old age will not be 
an evil. The old ee wili be diverted to more mature and incomparably more 
interesting prospects of thought and action. These are some of the phases of happi- 
ness treated by the Ta, The cares, anxieties, perplexities and miserics of life 
will assume 2 new compléxion. The treat ement is Puli cr the sterling common-sense 
and delightful word-painting that will bebefit and please every reader. 


To insure that his book may have a wide or universal appeal, William 
Lyon Phelps ststeos on his first page that he writes for all, irrespective of nation- 
ality, sex, agc, philosephy or religion. Ho thus makes the reader dismiss his 
prejudices at the very outset. Our belief is that everv reader will perfectly agree 
that the book has the merit of universal appeal and usefulness. 
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THR PHS LOSOPHLGAL CONGRESS AT HOLY CROSS 


The third aunuel meeting of the American Cstholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Holy Cress College, Worchester, Mass., Dec. 27-28,1927 
Aoout seventy memvers of tne jAesociation were »resent. Many memoers sent their 
regrets at not being able to avtend wwing to the inconvience of the dates. Sev- 
eral suggestions were mude for a more snitable time for the meetings, and the 
decision was left to the executive officers. 


Sir Bertram Wirdle was a few minutes late in arriving, and Fr. Mc- 
Williems was called to the Giand first. His paper gave an analysis of Prof. 
Whitehead's philosophy and indicated some of its inconsistencies. There was 
considerable discussion which frequently took the form of questions about points 
to be cleared uv. Sir Bortram then presented his waper cn modern ideas of matter. 
He detaiied the latest conclusions of physists regarding the integral constitution 
Of whet is ordinarily called "matter" and of the ether. The ether is a puzzle, 
particularly as regards vacua in it. Sit Bertram describes the ether in the 
phrase of Prof. Russeil, as "a good little boy who doos what he is told and is not 
expected to die young." Again the discussion was largoky a matter of questions 
for information. The difficulty about the distinction of matter and form lurked, 
ag usual, around the problem of what are the real clements? 


In the afternoon Fr. Mahony's paper unmasked Locke to find there an 
incipient Kant, even down to the "formae a priori". He fairly well established 
his thesis that Kant's vogue is due largely to the mere invention of a terminel- 
ogy which gave expression to a nhikosophy which had long been brewing. Fr. Bandas 
mads a strong plea for the nounion of science arm nhilosophy in the equabla re- 
lationship of the older day. The discussion was light on both these papers be- 
cause of the pressure of time. 


The presidential address at the dinner that night stressed the need 
of philosophical thinking in seccndary and even primary education, so that students 
mey be equipped for philosophy when they come to it. ‘riefly, it may be said 
that Dr. Pace wishes a return to the classic method of tcaching the ianguages. "To 
know", he quoted,"is to relate.” Understanding of this sort is a better training 
than the mere accumulation of heterogeneous information. 


Wednesday morning Dr. Smith deliminatod the place of authority in 
in philosophy. He contended that the statement "Authority is the weakest argument" 
will be misunderstood unless a distinction be mado between divine and human auth- 
ority. He then asked how wo might bsst ccunter the charge og ncn-Scholastic phil- 
esophers that our philosophy is "committed" beforehand. The discussion developed 
that the charge is only an argumentum ad hominem and should be handle&é as such. 
Prof. Roemer closed tha morning session with an exposition of the rights of nations 
as conceived by St. Thomas. Discussion was suspended wwing to the pressure of busi- 
nesse A nominating committso wis commissioned to druw up a slate. 


In tho afternoon a very clear and concise presentation of tho Franscis- 
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can rae was given ey Drivogt. Sint briet:,, ae maintained that the distinctive 
qifforoenco betwoon tho Fransciscan and Thomistic schools is thet the Lermer ap- 
ae its problems from the side of the object, while the latter approaches 
thom from the side of the mind. Questions proposed by the house showed deep 
inserest in the subject and the feeling was general that Dr. Vogt had done the 
ccagress a real service. 


After the bucsinass meeting and the election of CEOS the 
congress adjourned with the expectation of convening next year at Marquette 


University. 
James A. McYilliams. 


PHILOSOPHERS’ ACADEMY 


During the last two months, the Fhilosophers' Academy has been the 
center of a great deal of interest. On Nevember 19, Mr. Paul Je Murphy, in a 
eae soe "Philosophy Takes a Practival Turn,” presented his reasons why a schol- 
astic. should strive for more conscious organization in his work of equipping 
himself with philosophic knowledge. He drew many of his illustrations from mod- 
ern theories of business administrazion. A lively discugsion followed, talks 
being given by Father Michael Stritch, and Messrs. Wuellner and O'Hara. 


On December 15, Mr» O'Hara read his paper entitled "Authorshir, A 
Study in Psychology," in which he stressed the view that the training of 
writers could go on in high school without detriment to the idea of a liberal 
education, and presented his method of fostering authorship in the secondary 
schoole Mre Mahoney rdplied to the paper which was in turn supported by Messrse 
McQuiston and Alexander in informal discussione 


STUDY¥Y~CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Last summer Rev J.oA.Rurns,C.S.C.,PhoD:, the superion of Holy Cross 
College,Washington,D.C. read a paper on Catnolic ee education before the 
members of the Catholic Educational Asseciation aszembled-at Detroit, in which 
he stressed the need of Scholastic IMRT and the beneficial results ob- 
tained in this branch of learning through study-club3e. Our late professor, 
Fabher Pierre Bowsceren was just.as staunch an acvocate Gf these seminars; while 
time and again from tho lics cf “oxporienced" second and third vear phikosophers 
have dropped such emphatic words as "{ grasped more philosophy in study-club 
arguments than in the iectiure hall." 


All this is very encouraging to the pees Oy more tyro Thomists 
of first year who have thus far persevered in weekly ' ‘philosophical research" 
meetings, despite lack of time and the pressure of other studiese In fact one 
band of five, reorganized on Dece 10th, under the leadership of Mr. John Mor rison, 
never fails to meet on eorert and Saturday evenings. After the appointe? 
speaker gives a brief explanation of the class matter wp to date, general 


discussions complete the hour. 


Mr. Jose Haller continues as head of the second study-club, a 
very flexible organization convening sometimes twice a week, aoa not at all. | 
The only official paper read before this assembly was Mr. Haller's inaugural a 
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address on "Universal Idease” An added attraction to the general debates was 
the repetition of Mr. Maguire's circle on "The Three Certitudese” To these 
gatherings senior philosophers are at times invited to lend an authoritative 
voice,as well as dignity. 


From the third seminar as formerly established there has now 
evolved a trio, over whom Mre Ae Baumeister Swings the batone There has been 
much practice of late on the discordant notes of those famoushits, Truth and 
Certitudee 


The enthusiasm that prevails among the various groups bespeaks 
their interest in, and lend color to drab subjects of logic and epistemologye 


Such supplementary efforts cannot fail to produce resultse 


Be Ae Se 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE SCIENCES (@ontinued ) 


Synoptic spirits Each science in itself has a narrow range of interest; but 

under the influence of the great philosophical ideal of the unity of all knowledge 
and of all truth the work of the scientific investigator may be broadened, deegened 
and illuminated to a degree which will carry him far beyond the confines of any 
one field, however penetrating his work in that field may be. 


DE LAMENNAIS: APOLOGIST, PHILOSOPHER (Continued) 
consists in the identity of everything." 


The origin of ideas is expbained by de Lamennais as follows. "It 
is as impossible to conceive an intelligence without truth as an intelligence 
which does not think. For intelligent creatures to live i8 therefore to partici- 
pate in the being of God or in His trutheee There exists necessarily for all 
intelligences an order of truth and knowledge primitively revealed, that is re- 
ceived originally from God as condition of life, or rather as life itself, and 
these truths of faith are the unchangeable foundations of all minds, the bond 
of society and the reason for their existences In brief, the intelligence or 
thought cannot exist without an objective content, without the idea of being, - 
but being, "universal being" is God; therefore no intelligence can think or 
exist without thinking Gode (Dict. de theologie catholique, "Lamennais) 


In the further development of hissystem other ideas are brought in, 
chief of which aro the idea of the Trinity, the idea of evolution, and the idea 
of society or mulitplicity reduced to unity, for w-ich the Trinity sorves at once 
as a modcol and an illustratione In his ubtimate explanation of the co-existence 
of the finite and tho infinite de Lamennais was to approach Hegel and the Ban- 
theistse He maintnrined that the same substance(of God) subsisted simultaneously 
in two difforent status, that of finitude and infinitude. How this coudd be was 
a mystery, tho only mystery "Vhieh ean nover- be-understend by-the creatures 


We are now very far from 2 philosophy that set out to defend 
Catholicism, and sought to show that Christianity was the recognized religion 
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of mankinds Yot Christianity, as de Lamennais understood it, (which before its 
evolution had teen hardiy more than the naturel monotheistic belief of the human 
race) would, he always assexted, ultimately develop into the general religion 

of all the nationse The Church- by intzoducing the element of the supernatural, 
the Pope, by insisting upon submission to his personal will, had destroyed to 

a certain degree the harmony of the systeme However, these difficulties would 
sooner or later disappear, and in that day the progressive and natural develop- 
ment of Christianity would draw men claser and closer to God, while among human 
beings themselves dissentions would become less and less frequent, as the general 
reason of the majority became the belief and the rule of action of all. 


Such was the dream of a great but erratic genius, who lacked the 
historical beakground and the practical philosophical sense to realize how 
ideal was the system to which he sacrificed everything - henor, friends, and 
even the enjoyments of life itself. No one was more logical in following out 
his convictions, no one more solitary in his last gays - ultimately all his 
followers left him - than Félicitdé de Lamennais. 


WHY STOICISM YON THE ROMANS. (Continued ) 


To complete the study of Rome's mission in the field of thought it 
is well to pick up again the thread of our treatment of the relation between 
Roman Philosophy and religion, and see its final applicatione Stoicism and 
Epicureanism were at once brought to bear as an instrument of religious criticisme 
Epicureanism, however, through its ambition of a tranquil life soon rejected 
all interference af the gods with mene Consequently in their blessed existence 
the gods would not be moved by supplications of creatures on earth. 


On the other hand, Stoicism assumed the takk of championing the 
popular "religio’. Its ethics approved of a divine spirit in man implanting 
in him a sense of moral obligation towards a world-spirit providentially govern- 
ing the universes But how could this be reconciled with polytheism? Seneca's 
apologetic contentions that the gods exist on the basis of the common consent 
of mankind offers no solutione But the answer came in an implicit movement 
towards monotheism: Juppiter, already recognized as "optimus maximus", is exalt- 
ed into a unique position, while the other gods are regarded as forms which 
Juppiter assumes, or ere explained away as personifications of the powers of 
nature, as Juno, the air, Apollo, the sun, and so one Thus, when Christianity 
came to place the true Gid in the place of Juppiter, it met with persecution not 
by reason of its doctrimes and practices, but because it refused to accept the 
state religion and to swear by its deities. If it had complied with these terms 
publicly, it might have practiced any form of worship in private. 


If Stoicism has influenced Christianity, it has been largely due 
to the popularity of Virgil, who in the character of Aeneas pas given us not 
merely a typical Roman, but a typical Roman Stoic wuth his sense of divine 
mission, his "pietas" to gods and men, his fortutude, and his justice. With 
deep love for the old religion of the "numina", he has combined a philosophic 
outlook, sober but not pessimastic, united to a high sense of the divine gov 
ernment of the world, a conviction of the infinite value of little thingse This 
fusion of religion and philosphy exemplified in an i: deal yet possible char- 
acter like Aeneas in one of the most valuable contributions of Rome in its 
legacy to modern thought. 
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LOGICIANS, ,ZAN YOU SOLVE HIS? 


"All exact reasoning, especially mathematical reasoning, sests onthe 
supposition thet a preise statement is either true or false, and oan not be both 
urue and falee. Consequently mathematicians have in resent years been foraed te 
give a lot of attention to certain cases in which simple and apparently flawless 
reasonings can be used to establish contradictory conclusionse For the situation 
Whivh srises is as undomfortable to the mathematician as it would be if he could 
prove that two sides of 4 triangle were togather greater than the third side, and 
aleo prove thot they were togather less than it. A simple illustration of this is 
provided by the following example, from which 011 mathematical dlements have been 
removed. 

The word 'short' is a short word, but the word 'long' is not 

a long word. This euggests 2 division of adjectives aecording 

as they do or do not have the quality which they connote. 

Words like ‘short' which apply to themselves, let us call 

se aes i and *rords like 'long' which do not apply to 

hemselves, let us call heterological. Now suppose we put 

the question, Is the word “heterological' a heterological 

word? Then we ot once obtain contradictéry answers. For if 

it is hetsrological, that means that it does not apply to it- 

BGlf, i-6-, thet it is not heterological; but if it is not 

heterological, then it does apply to itself, iee., it is heter- 

Ological. How can these conclusions be reconciled with the law 

of contradiction? " 

(Original in "Achilles and the Tortoise." 
Forum, Sept. pe430. Submitted by Fr. Rueve.) 


a ee 


THE TAIL OF A SKEPTIC, 


A little mouse, who thought he had a comprehensive idea, and wish- 
ing to learn Greek, approached an aged philosopher mouse to inquire into his 
standing. Fully satisfied as to the old mouse's aredits, degrees and ability, 
the 1i1'1 mouse attended class in a small cranny about the kitchen range. 

"Now for the first lesson.” said the old mouse pointing 
to 2 character. "See that! Yell, thet's Alpha.” 

"Aipha,” said the 1i'l mousee "Prove it.” 

The old mouse continued, "And that's Beta.* 

"Prove that it's Beta." eame the shrill voice. 

"And that's Gamma." 

"you can't prove ite" 

The old mouse grabbed 1i'l mouse's tail and ben@ing it Z shape, 

equeezed it at both angles. 
"Ouch, that's my tail.” squeeked 1i'l mouse. 
"Prove it.” said the old mouse, and squeezed the hardere 
"It just is; everybody says so." was the rejoiner. 

Then the teacher did a very unkind deed. He picked up li'l 
mouse by the tail and his overly rouged ears and dropped him out eee secluded 
erannye There was 4 splash, and the old mouse looked over to see li‘l mouse 
struggling in 4 half-filled, sauee pane < 

"t'™" in hot water, now." said 1i'1 mouse. 
"Prove it.” replied the old mouse ealmly. 
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